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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. of clita construction, having been erected | shown at Woolsthorpe, a sun-dial, constructed 
— ; in the vicinity of Grantham, Newton manifest-| by him on the wall of the house in which he 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. jed a strong desire to discover the secret of its|lived. It fronts the garden, and is at the 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.| mechanism; and he accordingly went so often; height to which a child can reach. ‘This irre- 
: to watch the workmen employed in erecting |sistible passion, which urged young Newton to 
, that he was at length able to construct a/the study of science, at last overcame the ob- 
model, which also turned with the wind, and|stacles which the habits or the prudence of his 
worked as well as the mill itself; but with this! mother had thrown in his way. One of his 
difference, that he had added a mouse in the| uncles having one day found him under a 
interior, which he called the miller, because it| hedge, with a book in his hand, entirely ab- 
directed the mill, and ate up the flour, as a real| sorbed in meditation, took it from him, and 
miller might do. A certain acquaintance with/ discovered that he was working a mathemati- 
drawing was necessary in these operations; toc al problem. Struck with finding so serious 
this art, though without a master, he success-|and decided a dis sposition in so young a per- 
great man is extracted from the Library of fully applied himself. The walls of his c loset|son, he urged Newton’s mother no longer to 
Useful Knowledge, and is there stated to be| “Te 890 covere sd with designs of all sorts,| thwart him, but to send him once more to pur- 
from the pen of the celebrated French m: athe-| cithe r copied from others, or taken from na- |sue his studies at Grantham. . 
matician, Biot. It is the most full and inte-|‘Ute- These mechanical pursuits, which al- There he remained till he ‘reached his 
resting in its details of any biography previous |ready implied considerable powers of inven- e ighteenth year, when he removed to Cam- 
ly published, and { hope the unavoidable us _| tion ‘and observation, occ upied his attention to} | bridge, and was entered at Trinity College, in 
of mathematical terms in speaking of the dis-| such a degree, that for them he neglected his} ee eee the beginning of the seventeenth 
coveries of Newton. will not deter the mere |5tUdies in language; and, unless excited by par-| century, a taste for the cultivation of mathema- 
general reader from perusing a memoir which ticular circumstances, he ordinarily allowed tical knowledge has shown itself among the 
is go sich im charncteristic traite.cf Mes whe himself to be surpassed by children of very| members of that university. The elements of 
linferior mental capacity. Having, however,|algebra and geometry generally formed part 
on some occusion, been surpassed by one of|of the system of educstion, and Newton had 
“Isaac Newton was born at Woolsthorpe, | his class fellows, he determined to prevent the | the good fortune to find Dr. Barrow profes 
recurrence of such a mortification, and very|sor; a man who, in addition to the merit of 
shortly succeeded in placing himself at the|being one of the greatest mathematicians of 
head of them all. his age, joined that of being the kindest in- 
“ It was after Newton had for several years | Struc tor as well as the most zealous protector 
o marked}0f the young genius growing up under his 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


The following biographical sketch of this 


has been called the genius of the human race. 


in Liacolnshire, on the 25th December, 1642, 
(O. 8.) the year in which Galileo died. At 
the death of his father, which took place while 
he was yet an infant, the manor of Woolsthorpe, 
of which his family had been in possession|cherished, and, in part, unfolded s 
several years, became his heritage. Ina short|a disposition of mind, that his ae ok having | ©4Fe- 
time his mother married again; but this new taken him home, wished to employ him in the 
alliance did not interfere with the performance | affairs of her farm and household. The reader 
of her duties towards her son. She sent him, | may easily judge that he had little inclination 
at an early age, to the neighbouring town of|for such pursuits. More than once he was 

Grantham, that he might be instruc ted in the | sent by his mother on market days to Gran- 

classics. Her intention, however, was not to) tham, to sell corn and other articles of farming Ih 
make her son a mere scholar, but to give him| produce, and desired to purchase the provi- 
those first principles of education which were! sions required for the family; but as he was 
considered necessary for every gentleman, and|still very young, ac onfidential servant was sent 
to render him able to manage his own estate.| with bim to teach him how to market. On 








At Cambridge, the powers of Newton ra- 
pidly unfolded. In every branch of science 
| which he studied, he soon became an improver 
of old methods, or a discoverer of new ones. 
t was here, and whilst still a mere boy, that 
ve discovered the celebrated formula known 
by the name of the Binomial theory of New- 
ton, and laid the foundation of the method of 
jfluxions. Of the latter discovery, Biot thus 





After a short period, therefore, she recalled 


him to Woolsthorpe, and began to employ him| 
For these he soon|tendant to perform the business for which he 


in domestic occupations. 
showed himself neither fitted nor inclined. 


these occasions, however, Newton, immediate- 
ly after riding into the town, allowed his at- 


was sent, while he himself retired to the house 


Already, during his residence at Grantham,| of the apothecary where he had formerly lodg- 


Newton, though still a child, had made himself 
remarkable by a decided taste for various phi- 


ed, and employe 1d his time in re ading some old 
book, till the hour of return arrived. At other 


losophical and mechanical inventions. He was|times he did not even proceed so far as the 


boarded in the house of an apothecary, named 
Clarke, where, caring but little for the society 
of other children, he provided himself with a 
collection of saws, hammers, and other instru- 
ments, adapted to his size; these he employed 
with such skill and intelligence, that he was 
able to construct models of many kinds of ma- 
chinery; he also made hour-glasses, acting by 
the descent of water, which marked the time 
with extraordinary accuracy. A new windmill, 


town, but stopping on the road, occupied him- 
self in study, under the shelter of a hedge, till 
the servant came back. With such ardent de- 
sire for mental improvement, we may easily 
conceive that his repugnance to rural occupa- 
tions must have been extreme; as soon as he 
could eseape from them, his happiness consist- 
ed in sittinggunder some tree, either reading, 
or mod in wood, with his knife, various 
machi that he bad seen. To this day, is 


el eed imate 
« 


speaks. 


“It were impossible to enumerate the 
various discoveries in mathematical analy- 
sis, and in natural philosophy, that this cal- 
culus has given rise to; it is sufficient to re- 
mark, that there is scarcely a question of the 
least difficulty in pure or mixed mathematics 
that does not depend on it, or which could be 
solved without its aid. Newton made all these 
analytical discoveries before the year 1665, 
that is, before completing his twenty-third 
year. He collected and arranged them ina 
manuscript, entitled ¢ Analysis per equationes 
numero terminorum infinitas.’ He did not, 
however, publish, or even communicate it to 
any one, partly, perhaps, from a backwardness 
to attain sudden notoriety, though more pro- 
bably from his having already conceived the 
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idea of applying this calculus to the deter-| trifugal force, published six years afterwards by 


mination of the laws of natural phenomena,| 
anticipating that the analytical methods which} 
he had discovered would be to him instruments! 
for working out the most important results. It} 
is at least certain, that, satisfied with the pos-| 
session of this treasure, he kept it in reserve, 
and turned his attention more closely to ob-| 
this 


jects of natural philosophy. At time} 
(1665) he quitted Cambridge to avoid the! 
plague, and retired to Woolsthorpe. In this 


retreat he was able to abandon himself, with-} 
out interruption, to that philosophical medita- 
tion which appears to have been essential to 
his happiness. 


«“ The following anecdote is related by P« m-| 
berton, the contemporary and friend of New-| 
ton. Voltaire, in his ‘Elements of Philoso-| 
phy,” says that Mrs. Conduit, Newton’s niece, | 
attested the fact. 

«“ One day, as he was sitting under an ap- 
ple tree, (which is still shown,) an apple fell 
before him; and this incident awakening, per- 
haps, in his mind, the ideas of uniform and ac- 
celerated motion, which he had been employ- 
ing in his method of fluxions, induced him to 
reflect on the nature of that remarkable power 
which urges all bodies to the centre of the 





| determined by 


| the surface to the centre of the earth, express- | hither, and soon departed this life. 


THE FRIEND. 





“The Nicobar islands are situated at the en- 
trance of the bay of Bengal, north of Sumatra. 
Nancauwery is one of the ®outhernmost, and 
forms with Comarty, a commodious harbour. 
On the north-west point, behind a low hill ona 
sandy beach, lay the missionary settlement of 
voured to apply it to the moon; that is to say,|the United Brethren, called by the natives. 
to determine the velocity of her movement Tripjet, or the dwelling of friends; where I ar- 
round the earth, by means of her distance as| rived in January, 1779, in company with bro- 

astronomers, and the intensity|ther Wangeman. We fouud at Nancauwerv 
wn by the fall of bodies at the |three missionaries, Liebiseh, Heyne, and Blas- 

To make this calculation, it}chke. The last, being very ill, returned to 
is necessary to know exactly the distance from|'Tranquebar by the vessel which brought us 


Huygens, are founded; when it is plain that 
Newton hithself must necessarily have been 
acquainted with these very theorems. Having 
thus determined the law of the gravity of the 
planets towards the sun, he forthwith endea- 


} 
s six 


ol gravity 


earth’s surface. 


Not long 
ed in parts of the same measure that is used| after, brothers Liebisch and Wangeman fell 
in marking the spaces described, in a given| sick, and also departed ; and I was soon seized 
time, by falling bodies at the earth’s surface; |v ith so violent a fitof the seasoning fever, that 
for their velocity is the first term of compari |my brethren, expecting my immediate dissolu- 
son that determines the intensity of gravity at| tion, commended me in prayer to the Lord, and 
this distance from the centre, which we apply {took a final leave of me. After this transac- 
afterwards at the distance of the moon by di-|tion, I fell into a swoon, which being mistaken 
minishing it proportionally to the square of her| for death, I was removed from the bed, and al- 
distance. It then only remains to be seen, if| ready laid out as a corpse ; when I awoke and 
gravity, when thus diminished, has precisely | inquired what they were doing, and why they 
the degree of energy necessary to counteract wept? ‘They told me, that, supposing me to 

be quite dead, they were preparing for my bu- 
My recovery was very slow; and indeed 
during my whole residence in Nancauwery, I 


the centrifugal force of the moon, caused by 
the observed motion in her orbit. Unhappily, 
at this time, there existed no correct measure 


rial. 


| 
earth: which precipitates them towards it with|of the earth’s dimensions. Such as were to 
a continually accelerated velocity; and which} be met with, had been made only for nautical 
continues to act without any sensible diminu-| purposes, and were extremely imperfect. New- 
tion at the tops of the highest towers, and on) ton, having no other resource but to employ 
the summits of the loftiest mountains. A new/| them, found that they gave for the force that 
idea darted across his mind. ‘ Why,’ he asked] retains the moon in her orbit, a value greater 
himself, ‘may not this power extend to the| by one-sixth than that which results from her 
moon, and then what more would be necessary lobserved circular velocity. ‘This difference, 
to retain her in her orbit about the earth ?’| which would, doubtless, to any other person, 
This was but a conjecture; and yet what bold-| have appeared very small, seemed, to his cau- 
ness of thought did it not require to form and| tious mind, a proof sufficiently decisive against 
deduce it from so trifling an accident! New-| the bold conjecture which he had formed. He 
ton, we may well imagine, applied himself with] imagined that some unknown cause, analogous, | 
all his energy to ascertain the truth of this by-| perhaps, to the vortices of Descartes, modi- 
pothesis. He considered, that if the moon/ fied, in the case of the moon, the general law 
were really retained about the earth by|of gravity indicated by the movement of the 
terrestrial gravity, the planets, which move| planets. He did not, however, on this ac- 
round the sun, ought similarly to be retained| count, wholly abandon his leading notion, but, 
in their orbits by their gravity towards that|in conformity with the character of his con-| 
body. Now, if such a force exists, its con-| templative mind, he resolved not yet to divulge} 
stancy or variability, as well as its energy at! it, but to wait until study and reflection should; 
| 


never regained perfect health. 


‘* After the decease of the brethren, Wange- 
man and Liebisch, I was left alone with bro- 
ther Heyne. We were both ill, and suffered 
the want of many necessaries of life: but the 
Lord our Saviour did not forsake he 
strengthened our hearts, and comforted us by 
such a lively sense of his divine presence, that 
we were frequently filled with heavenly joy, 
during our daily prayers and meditations. We 
felt assured, that that God, who suffers not a 
sparrow to fall to the ground without his per- 
mission, would also care for us his poor chil- 
dren. This I have frequently and powerfulls 
experienced, insomuch, that after seven years’ 
residence in Nancauwery, notwithstanding all 
the pain, trouble, and anxiety I was often sub- 
ject to,I fall down at his feet with humble 
thanksgiving, and exclaim, The Lord hath 


us: 


| done all things well, and I have lacked no good 


thing. Blessed be my God and Redeemer! 





different distances from the centre, ought to} 
manifest itself in the different velocity of mo-| 
tion in the orbit; and consequently, its law) 
ought to be deducible from a comparison of| 
these motions. Now, in fact, a remarkable re-| 
lation does exist between them, which Kepler 
had previously found out by observation, name- 
ly, that the squares of the times of revolution} 
of the different planets are proportional to the| 
cubes of their distances from the sun. Setting’ 
out with this law, Newton found, by calcula- 
tion, that the force of solar gravity decreases 
proportionally to the square of the distance; | 
and it is to be observed that he could not 
have arrived at this result without having 
discovered the means of determining from 
the velocity of a body in its orbit, and the 











radius of the orbit supposed to be circular,| which they could be supplied with the neces-| most necessary articles of subsistence. 


reveal to him the unknown cause which mo-} 
dified a law indicated by such strong analo- 


o1es, 


Amen. 


‘* The vessel sent to Nancauwery did not ar- 
rive til] 1781, and brought a very small portion 
of provisions for our use, and neither wine, nor 
any other liquors whatever; the crew having 
expended the greater part of what was destined 
for us on their long jvoyage, and during a de- 

A mission of the United Brethren to the| tention of four months on the Malay coast. 
Nicobar Islands was undertaken in the year} We were, however, happy to receive brother 
1758, at the particular request of the court of} Steinman, who was young, lively, and every 
Denmark. Various circumstances concurred| way qualified for the service, so that we pro- 
to distress and enfeeble the efforts of the esti-| mised ourselves much assistance from him ; 
mable men who sought to carry the glad tid-| but in less than a month afier his arrival, it 
ings of the gospel to this remote region. ‘The! pleased the Lord to take him also from us by 
unhealthiness of the climate, and the distance! death. You may suppose what we felt on 
from other European establishments from|being again left alone, in want of even = 
jut 


(To be continued.) 
—— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


the effort with which it tends to recede from a| saries of life, finally occasioned the abandon-| the Lord yet helped us, gave us from day to 


centre; because it is this effort that determines 
the intensity of the gravity, (to which, in fact, 
the effort is equal.) It is precisely on this 
reasoning, that the beautiful theorems on cen- 


ment of the mission in 1787. The following|day our daily bread, and in many heavy ill- 
extracts from the letters of the venggable mis-| nesses approved himself as our best physician. 
tionary, J. Haensell, exhibit an affecting pic-| Oh! how many thousand tears have I shed du- 
ture of some of their sufferings. ring that period of distress and trouble. will 
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not affirm that they were all of that kind,) ladies, and expected that internal mortification species of trees, shrubs, and plants, which 
which I might with David, pray the Lord ‘to| would soon take place, and put an end to my' seem to thrive here in such luxurious abun- 


put into his bottle,’ and ask, ‘ Are they not In 
thy Book ?’ for [ was not yet fully acquainted 
with the ways of God with his people, and had 
not yet a heart w holly resigned to all his deal-| 
ings. Oftentimes, self-will, unbelief, and re- 
pining at our hard lot, was mixed with our 
complaints and cries unto him. Do not there- 
fore think then so very pure, and observing of 
pity as they may seem. ‘Ihus much, however, 
I can truly say, that amidst it all, our Saviour 
was the object of our hearts’ desire; and he 
beheld us with long-suffering and compassion. 
** We were as diligent as our wretched cir- 
cumstances would admit, in clearing land and 
planting, to obtain what we wanted for our 
support; and having only three negroes to 
cook, wash, and do other jobs, we frequently | 


laboured beyond our strength, and brought 


upon ourselves various illness. But there 
seemed no help for it. At the same time we 
exerted ourselves to learn the Nicobar lan- 


guage, and in the best manner possible endea- 
voured to explain to the poor natives, the love 
of God in Christ Jesus, and the way of salva- 
tion through a crucified Saviour. _ 

* Not till 1783, had we the satisfaction to see} 
the brethren J. Heinrich, Fleckner, and Raabs. 
arrive to our They came in a 
Malay prow ; the ship in which they had sailed, | 
having been seized by a French privateer, which | 
claimed her as lawful prize, because he found| 
on board a few old English newspapers in al 
trunk belonging to Mr. Wilson, an English! 
gentleman, who had escaped from Hyder Ali's 
prison. ‘This was pretence sufficient for the} 
Frenchman to seize upon a neutral Danish) 
vessel ; nor could any redress be ever procured, | 
to the great loss of the mission. After long and| 
vexatious detention, the mate and the three 
brethren purchased a Malay prow, and stole off 
in the might ; as the Malay prince would not 
suffer them to go. 


assistance. 


Thus we received, instead 
of our expected stock of provisions, only more 
mouths to feed. However, we rejoiced to see 
our dear fellow missionaries, and did what we 
could for their relief. The prow being unfit to 
return without proper sails, we worked up our) 
whole stock of linen and sail-cloth, and even 
some of our sheets, and were ten days employed 
in making sails, and fitting her for the voyage. | 
In her the mate, with the brethren Raabs and 
Heyne, left us for Tranquebar. I cannof de-| 
scribe my feelings, when I took a final leave of 
my dear brother Heyne, with whom I had so 
long shared weal and wo, lived in true bro-| 
therly love and union of spirit, and enjoyed so 
much of our Lord’s help and comfort, in days 
of perplexity and distress.” 

**Qur external situation became more and 
more irksome, and we could scarcely procure 
the means of subsistence. My health had suf- 
fered so much by contizual sickness, anxiety, 
and hard labour, that I was apparently fast ap- 
proaching my end ; atthe thoughts of which I 
rejoiced greatly, delivered my accounts, and all 
my concerns, into the hand of brother J. Hein- 
rich, looking forward with longing to be at rest 
with Jesus. I felt his comfort, pardon, and 
peace in my soul, and hoped that every day 
would be my last. 


found that Sixtus had died. 


misery. Unexpectedly, a Danish vessel ar- 
rived in our harbour, on board of which was 
brother Sixtus. 


amine into 


He was commissioned to ex- 
the state of the mission, and 
bring home such as were still alive. A voyage 
seeming to offer the only hope for my recovery, 
I was conveyed on board, apparently in a 
dying state, and set sail the same day for 
Queda.”’ 

Having partially recovered, the good mis- 


to 


sionary returned to Nancauwery, where he 
Several other mis- 
sionaries were afterwards sent out, almost 
of whom died also ; 


ail 
and as to any success in 
making the natives acquainted with the gos- 
pel, all their exertions seemed in vain. 

In consequence of the loss of so many valua- 
ble lives, and the failure of the object of the 
mission, it was resolved to relinquish it. 
“ Words,’ says Haensal, ** cannot express the 
painful sensations which crowded into my 
mind, while | was making a conclusion of the 
labours of the brethren in the Nicobar islands. 
I remembered the numberless prayers, tears, 
and sighs offered up by so many servants of 
Jesus, and by our congregations in Europe, for 
the conversion of the poor heathen here ; and 


when | beheld our burying-ground, where ele-| 
ven of my brethren had their resting-place, as} 


seed sown in a barren land, I burst into tears, 
and exclaimed, Surely all this cannot have been 
done in vain! 
sat down and wept at their graves. 


My last 


farewell with the inhabitants, who had flocked} 


to me from all the circumjacent islands, was 
very affecting. ‘They wept and howled for 
grief, and begged that the brethren might soon 
return to them. We always enjoyed their es- 
teem and love, and they do not deserve to be 
classed with their ferocious neighbours, the Ma- 
lays ; being, in general, kind and gentle in their 
disposition, except when roused by jealousy, 
or other provocations ; when their uncontrol- 
led passions will lead them into excesses, as 
some of the Danish soldiers experienced. We 
always found them ready to serve us.”’ 

The good missionary proceeds to give an ac- 
count of the appearance of the country in the 
Nicobar islands, and the customs of the inhabi- 
tants. We abridge a part of his description. 

“« Most of these islands are hilly: but T'ricat, 
Tafouin, and Kar Nicobar, are flat, and covered 
with forests of cocoa trees. 
sides of the hills, to a considerable height, are 


thickly covered with them, insomuch that the} 


light of the sun has not been able for ages to 
penetrate through their foliage. ‘They are in 


Often did I visit this place, and! 


All the valleys and | 


} 


dance. That most useful of all trees, the co- 
coa, is of very easy growth, and thiives best 
on the sea coast, where its roots and stem are 
reached by the flood-tide. The nut, falling 
into the sand, is soon covered by it, and springs 
up in great strength. I have planted many, 
When 
the nuts are ripe, you hang them about the 
house ; 


and enjoyed the fruit after five years. 


in a short time they shoot out sprigs 
ind branches, and when these are about a yard 
long, you may put them into the ground, where 
they continue to vegetate rapidly. Another 
most beautiful and valuable tree is the mango; 
the fruit of which is extremely useful, both for 
eating and medicinal purposes. The eatable 
part is inclosed in a shell, which lies ina thick 
pulpy rind: its taste is spicy, very grate ful, be- 
twixt sour and sweet, and so wholesome, that 
there is hardly any fear of eating too plentifully 
of it. The shell is bitter and astringent, and 
the Nicobar doctors, or sorcerers, administer a 
decoction of it against fevers and agues, to 
which they, as well as strangers, are much sub- 
ject. There is also a vast variety of roots, 
fruits, and herbs, with the medicinal virtues of 
which the sorcerers are well acquainted,” 


—— 


From the Columbian Star. 


* They that seek me early shall find me.” 


Come, while the blossoms of thy years are brightest, 
Thou youthful wanderer in a flowery maze; 
Come, while the restless heart is bounding lightest, 

And joy’s pure sunbeams tremble in thy ways: 
Come, while sweet thoughts like summer buds un- 
folding, 
' Waken rich feelings in the careless breast— 
While yet thy hand the ephemeral wreath is holding, 
Come, and secure interminable rest! ¥ 


Soon will the freshness of thy days be over, 
| And thy free buoyancy of soul be flown: 
Pleasure will fold her wing, and friend and lover 
Will to the embraces of the worm have gone. 
Those who now bless thee will have pass’d for ever; 
Their looks of kindness wil! be lost to thee: 
Thou wilt need balm to heal thy spirit’s fever, 
As thy sick heart broods over years to be! 
Come, while the morning of thy life is glowing, 
Ere the dim phantoms thou art chasing die— 
Ere the gay spell which earth is round thee throwing, 
i Fades like the crimson from a sunset sky. 
.ife is but shadows, save a promise given, 
Which lights up sorrow with @ fadeless ray: 
O, touch the sceptre!—win a hope in heaven— 
Come, turn thy spirit from the world away! 


| 
| 


Then will the crosses of this brief existence 
Seem airy nothings to thine ardent soul ; 

And shining brightly in the forward distance, 
Will of thy patient race appear the goal :— 


many places so closely interwoven with im-} Home of the weary ! where, in peace reposing, 


mense quantities of rattan and bush-rope, that | 
they appear as it were spun together ; and it 18 | 
almost perfectly dark in the woods. Most of) 
the plants and trees bear fruit, which falls down | 
and rots. ‘These circumstances contribute to 
render the climate very unhealthy, the free} 
current of air being wholly impeded: even the! 
natives experience their baneful effects, but to| 
an European constitution, they are of the most) 
dangerous nature. 


The spirit lingers in unclouded bliss ; 
Though over its dust the curtain'd grave is closing, 
Who would not early choose a lot like this? 
Cc. 


Oddities and singularities of behaviour may 
attend genius ; when they do, they are its mis- 
fortunes and its blemishes. The man of true 
genius will be ashamed of them ; at least he 
never will affect to distinguish himself by whim- 


“1 am no botanist, and can therefore give} sical particularities. 


I hada complication of ma-| but little information concerning the different 


Temple's Sketches. 
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At page t of our first volume, was in- 
serted a short account of George M. Horton, 
a slave of Chatham county, North Carolina, 
a self-taught genius, who had attracted consi- 
derable attention in the neighbourhood by his 


Serjeant Spankie was one of his colleagues. 


er, and about twelve or fifteen of the present barrist- 


ers were reporters for the daily papers. The present 


solicitor general, Mr Sugden, is the son of a barber. 
and was clerk to 





Mr. Groome, the operative convey- 


attempts at versifying. A late number of the — to ’ late marquis of eee a i 
9 t abi hat the admission of . Sugden as op- 
* Greensborough Patriot,’ a paper published ——— , eee 6 f 


i that he had bee 


ns of that most amiable man, and 


pos d on the 


at Greensborough, N. 
poems, whic! 


C. contains several little 


but for the ex 
we understand to be 


l given 





















} —_ | 7 
a clerk and,) antiquities in the royal museum of Turin, among 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. possessed ; it invested him, in public opinion, with a 
Stephens, the master in Chancery, was also a report-| character of independence and honour; and this, al- 


though he was ever on the unpopular side of politics, 
made him always popular with the people. 


Ancient Egyptian cyphering.—The professor Say- 
ffaith, who has been lately engaged in examining the 


precious collection of papyri and other Egyptian 


other important discoveries, asserts that | 


i¢ has found 
a great number of papyri with both Greek and Egyp- 


} tian writing, in which the figures in texts correspond 


| with each other. 


ornament t on, Mr. Hargrave, who con-! 

specimens of his talents, one of which we nded tor his ssion,on re ay ae h oo r 
] he had bee he was a man of talent, and bad writtena 

place below. Ibo »%k which displayed qu Luhcations of a superior or- 
1AM THE WAY. ider, he would 1 vy have been any thing, but Sir Ed- 

I am the way, thou anguish’d soul, ward Burtens Sugden, s licitor gene ral to his 
Thou wretch, on nature's ocean dark majesty. These are only a few of the living ex- 
Seest thou the surging billows roll s. The greater number, perhaps, of the de- 
And dash around thy feeble bark parted mx ers the profession, who became dis- 
And wouldst thou seek the Holy One, tinguished t times, rose much in the same 
And bendi ow before him. say. jmanner. Chief justice Saunders, whose reports, to 
Great God! I yield, thy will be done; this day, forn best book to pleaders, was a beg- 


Th 1 7 rr } , 
Then, humble s la gar boy, 


first 
\took bim into 
. | torney’s clerk. 
uld | 
maze, 


; a the way ken notice of by an attorney, who 
u n tl ay. : | 

, his « e. Lord Kenyon was an at- 
L 


I am the way, thou weepins 
Thou wanderer in t! 


By syren melodies beg 


ra Hardw icke Was a pe asant, aud 
} 
rne 


I 


Ww ards 
Lord Thur 


|rule, used to say 


alte ‘s and 


an 





writer an office boy. 
re U y . ° 


ustration of his own 
wil 


cause of success to 


W hen Erskine 





surest 





Through dangers and forgotten ways: 





| . 
barr . . 
,}a barrister was yverty. 
In blood, in tears, in wild dismay, j : 


By sersents stuns tpack*d eit n jand Curran once ¢ ed W his present majesty, then 
serpents ng, and ra a iif pain, . 1 . ” 
— I I prince of Wales, the prin drank—* The bar. 
Wouldst thou return? I am the way— : ! . 
_ : ? |} Erskine said, he owed ever) thing to the bar—and 
I'll lead thee back to peace again, an P 
Curran added, * Then what may | say—since it has 
raised me from the condition of a peasant to the ta- 





Iam the way, thou mourner sad— 
Thou weeper by the s! 
Was that pale form, in 


A friend beyond expression dear? 


ble of my prince 
irouded bier; 


beauty ciad, 

And was that breast of frigid clay 
Once warm with heavenly grace 

Go, dry thy tears, I am the way 
To his immortal, pure embrace. 


an interesting anecdote in Bulter’s Remini- 


scences. 

At times, lord Thurlow was superlatively great. 
\It was the good fortune of the Reminisc ent, to hear 
his celebrated re piy to the 
the 
Greenwich hospital. 


I am the way, thou wasted form— 

Thou trembler—sinking to the tomb, 
And dost thou shudder, feeble worm, 

To pass thro’ death’s appalling gloom? 
Dismiss thy fears and cold dismay, 

And fix on me thy fading eyes; 
I am the way, a shining way, 

Through death's dark valleys to the skies. 


duke of Grafton, during 
inquiry 


|ry, when he addressed the house, were singularly 
dignified and graceful ™ 
He 
|his plebeian extract 
Lie 


; but his matter was not equal 


to his manner, reproached lord Thurlow with 


peerage. Particular circumstances caused lord 


The name of lord Thurlow reminds me of 


| is consumed, at most, very sparingly. 


He had also seen papyri with cal- 
culations, in which the figures are all written in red, 
and partly ranged according to their order. The 
most important document of this kind found by the 
professor is a large account, in whichthe total sums 
are marked between each column of figures. This 
has placed him in possession of the Egyptian system 
of cyphering, from one to a million, in the demotic 
as well as in the hieroglyph c characters. Among 
other things are discovered, that the Egyptians em- 
ployed the decimal system, and that they used one 
sort of figures for common calculations or accounts, 
another fer denoting the months, and a third for num- 


bering days. Another circumstance, still more curi- 
ous, is, that the Arabic figures are found aroong those 


of the Egyptians, which renders it probable that the 
Arabians did not invent, but merely 
cyphers. The Egyptians wrote as we do, 1, 


Even their fractions resemble 


borrowed their 
2, 3, &c. 
ours; their fractional 
figures being written above and below a small hori- 
zontal line. 

Tea.—This delicious beverage, so much admired 
in Great Britain, and the United States, is almost 
unknown, except as a medicine, in several of the 
countries on the continent of Europe; and in others, 
The amount 
annually consumed in Great Britain and Ireland, is 
about 25,000,000lbs. In the United States, 7,000,000, 


or 8,000,000Ilbs. 


In Russia, on an average of four 


| years, 5,187,492lbs. Netherlands, about 2,000,000lbs 


into lord Sandwich’s administration of | 
His grace’s action and delive- 


France, on an average of five years, 220,053lbs. The 
amount imported into Naples, in 1026, was 5,961)bs.; 
in 1827, 3,419lbs.! In Sicily, the annual consumption, 
is about 20 chests! Sardinian States, (on the conti- 


nent) about 5,000lbs. Tuscany, from 3000 to 4000\bs, 


yn, and his recent admission into! Austrian states, on the Adriatic, 1,100lbs! Denmark, 


129,000lbs! Roman states, 4,243ibs! In the Governo 


| Thurlow’s reply to make a deep impression on the} del Litorale of Trieste, the county of Gorizia, and the 


Yes, all through life’s entangled maze, 
I am a plain, a lightsome way, 

Which een the simplest os may trace, jin the manner we have mentioned. He rose from 
To where eternal sunbeams play. jthe woolsack, and advanced slowly to the place, 

\from which the chancellor generally 


O, let me never, never stray, |house; then, fixing on the duke the 


Thou triune God of wondrous grace; 
O lead me in this sacred way, 
And let me see thy glorious face. 


said, in a level tone of voice, “at the attack which 


|the noble duke has made on me. Yes, my lords,” 
|considerably raising his “I am amazed 
SCRAPS. jat his grace’s speec h. The noble duke cannot look 
4 | before him, behind him, or on either side of him, with- 
From a London Journal. jout seeing some peer, who owes his seat in this house 

Lord Eldon and lord Stowell are the sons of a |to his successful exertions in the profession to which 
barge-master and a small dealer in coals at New-|I belong. Does he not feel that it is as honourable 
castle. Lord Stowell borrowed 40/. to go to the cir- Ito owe it to these, as to being the accident of an ac- 
cuit, and both supported themselves for a time by \cident ? To all these noble lords, the language of 
their talents as private tutors. Lord Tenterden is \the noble.duke is as applicable and as insulting as it 
the son of a hair-diesser, and obtained an eleemosy-|is to myself. But I don’t fear to meet it single and 
nary education, on thefoundation of acharity belong-|alone. No one venerates the peerage more than | 
ing tothe town. The lord chancellor is the son of|do,—but, my lords, I must say that the peerage soli- 
Mr. Copley, the painter. cited me,—not | the peerage. Nay more,—I can say 
The chief justice of the court of cominon pleas is |and will say, that, as a peer of parliament,—as speak- 
the son of an attorney. Mr. John Williams, one of |er of this right honourable house, as keeper of the 
the benchers of bis inn, is the son of a horse-dealer | great seal,—as guardian of his majesty’s conscience, 
in Yorkshire. Mr. F. Pollock, another bencher, is |—as lord high chancellor of England,—nay, even in 
the son of a saddler of that name at Charing-cross. | that character alone, in which the noble duke would 
Mr. Bickersteth, also a bencher, was not long since | think it an affront to be considered,—but which cha- 
house surgeon and accoucheur in the family of lord |racter none can deny me,—as a MAN, | am at this mo- 
Clifford. The mother of Mr. Gurney, the bencher, | ment as respectable ;—1 beg jieave to add,—I am at 
kept a small book-shop for the sale of pamphlets in |this time, as much respected, as the proudest peer I 
one of the courts in the city. Mr. Campbell, the |now look down upon.” The effect of this speech, 
king’s counsel, and son in law to Sir James Scarlett, |both within the walls of parliament and out of them, 
was @ reporter to a daily paper, at a time when such |was prodigious. It gave lord Thurlow an ascen- 
labour was much worse paid than at present. Mr.|dancy in the house, which no chancellor had ever 


voice, 





a tena oe ese 


|Reminiscent. His lordship had spoken too often,| Peninsula of Istria, containing a population of 300,- 
and began to be heard with a civil but visible impa-| 000 souls, not 1,000lbs. in nine years 
tience. Under these circumstances, he was attacked | are derived from a volume of othcial documents on 


! These facts 


the subject of the East India and China trade, just 


| published in England, agreeably to a vote of parlia- 
addresses the | ment, on the 4th of June. 
look of Jove,| the countries in which tea is least used, are those 
when he grasped the thunder ;—* I am amazed,” he| where the grape is most extensively cultivated. 


it will be observed, that 


Mixed races.—One of the most curious and interest- 
ing of the effects of the revolutions and civil wars 
in Spanish America is the ascendency, which it gives 
to talent, without regard to race or colour. Many 
of the most daring of the leaders and wisest of the 
statesmen, who now rule the destinies of that fine 
country, have risen by their merits from the lowest 
grades of society. Paez, the celebrated partizan of 
Columbia, is said tobe mixed Indian and negro blood. 

It is stated in the London (Foreign) Quarterly Re- 
view, that Guerrero, the president of the Mexican 
Union, has a large portion of negro blood in his veins. 
The number of whites (Europeans and Creoles) in 
that country, is estimated at one million; of Indians, 


at nearly four millions ; of mixed races, nearly fifteen 
hundred thousand. 


The difficulty of applying rules to the pronuncia- 
tion of the English language, may be illustrated in 
two lines, where the combination of the letters ough 
is pronounced in no fewer than seven different ways, 
viz, 

0, uf, of, up, ow, 00, ock. 
Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me 
through, 
O’er life's dark lough my course J still pursue. 














THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 


A new publication, under the above title, 
has just made its appearance from the Phila- 
delphia press, which I think likely to command 
some interest among our subscribers. It is 
well known, that, under the most favourable 
circumstances of medical attendance, a consi- 
derable share of responsibility and anxiety re- 
specting the preservation of health, must ine- 
vitably rest upon the heads of families. Upon 
these devolves the charge of avoiding, where | 


practicable, the more ordinary causes of dis- 
ease, and of averting trem from the young and 
inexperienced, of applying remedies to slight | 
diseases and injuries, and, what is perhaps the | 
most important of all, of deciding upon the 
necessity of consulting the physician, in cases 
which threaten greater severity. There are 
deviagons from health of so slight and tempo- 
rary a @haracter, that every one is agreed up- 
on the uselessness of sending to professional 
men for advice respecting them; while, in} 
other cases, affections dangerous to life, or to 
make 
their appearance in insidious forms. To dis- 


tinguish between these, and to discharge the 


permanent comfort, not unfrequently 


THE FRIEND. 


Physical education—so momentous a question 
for the lives of children, and happiness of their 
parents,—shal be discussed in a spirit of im- 
partiality, and with the aid of all the data’ 
which have been furnished by enlightened ex- 
perience. 

Divested of professional language and de- 
tails, and varied in its contents, the Journal of 
Health will, it is hoped, engage the attention 
and favour of the female reader, whose amuse- 
ment and instruction shall constantly be kept! 
in view during the prosecution of the work. 

The Journal of Health will appear in num-| 
bers of 16 pages each, octavo, on the second | 
and fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price 
per annum, $1 25, in advance, or $1, for 16) 
numbers. Subscriptions and communications | 
post paid) will be received by Judah Dobson, | 
agent, No. 108 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. | 


Health was personified, in the mythology of| 
the ancients, by the goddess Hygeia. With 
equal nature and poetry, they indicated as her! 


|favourite abodes, spots most remarkable for! 


sylvan beauty—the mountain side with its 
shady grove, or the undulations of hill and dale 
| with the clear meandering stream, while over 





other duties mentioned above, requires some 
knowledge of the healthy condition of the ani- 
mal frame, of the means of preserving it, and 


of the signs of serious danger. 


It is the object of the Journal of Health to 
furnish this information, and that, not in the 
form of didactic essays, or systematic treatises 
of elaborate length, which might discourage 
from their perusal, but of a series of short and 
well compiled paragraphs, which might, at the 
same time, amuse and instruct, and which 
could be read with as much facility as those of 
a newspaper. With these may be 
probably united some matters of general curi- 
osity. In the country, where medical assist- 
ance is often remote, it is hoped that these 
numbers will possess a peculiar value ; while, 
from the moderate price, it will not be beyond 
the affordings of most of the farming commu- 
nity. In the hands of two physicians of this 
city. of known learning and literary habits, the 
work can hardly fail to be well executed. 


common 


The properties of the air, in its several 
states of heat and coldness, dryness, moisture, 
and electricity ; the relative effects of the dif- 
ferent articles of solid and liquid aliment; the 
manner in which the locomotive organs, sen- 
s>sj and brain, are most beneficially exercised, 
and how, and under what circumstances, mor- 
bidly impressed; clothing, for protection 
against atmospherical vicissitudes, and a cause 
of disease, when under the direction of absurd 
fashions ; bathing and frictions, and the use of 
mineral waters,—shall be prominent topics for 
inquiry and investigation in this journal. 

The modifying influence of climate and lo- 
calities ; legislation, national and corporate, on 
health—a branch of study usually designated 
by the term medical police,—will furnish sub- 
jects fraught with instruction, not less than 
amusing and curious research. 

The value of dietetic rules shall be continu- 
ally enforced, and the blessings of temperance 
dwelt on, with emphasis proportionate to their 
high importance and deplorable neglect. 


\the whole expanse blew the light western and 
|southern breeze. 
|of blood or oriental perfumes: her altar was 
| strewed with flowers ; her festivals were kept! 
| with the music of the shepherd’s pipe, and the} 
\dance of the rustic maidens. ‘Temples were 
erected to her in the cities ; but she was most 
lappropriately invoked in the sports of the 
lyymnasium and palestra. Here the youth 
| were trained to endurance of fatigue, and ac- 
| quired that strength of body and contempt of| 
\danger, which made them the terror of their 
jenemies. As at once relaxation from the se- 
| verer exercises, and a meansof renovating their 
| vigour, they had frequent recourse to bathing. | 
| At Rome the combatants in racing and wrest- 
jling, pitching the quoit and throwing the jave-| 
lin—while yet warm and panting, would plunge} 
jinto the Tiber. To this the poet of the Sea-| 
isons alludes, when he says— 


She received no sacrifices 


we 


Hence the limbs 

Knit into force; and the same Roman arm 
That rose victorious o’er the conquer'd earth, 
First learn’d, while tender, to subdue the wave.” 


Hygeia is ever the companion of true liber- 
ty, not less than of orderly habits and pure 
morals. The periods of the greatest degra- 
dation of the human species, from misrule and 
vice, have been also those of the most destruc- 
tive pestilence; and hence it has been truly 
said, that general health is inconsistent with 
extreme servitude. The fourteenth century, in} 


which the night of ignorance and barbarism} 


was darkest in Europe, was also the age of the| 
most numerous and almost universal plagues. 
With freedom and equal rights, are associated! 
diligence and success in the culture of the soil, 
and consequently greater purity of the air; 
dwellings are raised with a view not merely to) 
terfporary convenience, but permanent com-| 
fort ; food is abundant and nutritious ; and the} 


iry, 


| held by our Society. 
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Greece, with the loss of her liberty and the 
ruin of her cities, has an altered climate ; and 
the country surrounding Rome, which ‘could 
in ancient times boast of. its hundred cities, is 
now a waste, tenanted by a scattered peasant- 
who wear on their countenances the hue 
of disease and the imprint of slavery. Con- 
trasted with this picture is the reverse change 
brought about by the free and frugal Holland- 
ers, who converted dreary sw amps into green 
ind fertile and built numerous and 
flourishing cities, on spots where the foot of 


fields, 


man could not once have trodden with safety. 
In every code of in eve 
to the general good, there have been incorpo- 


laws framed with 


rated in it precepts for the preservation of 
health, and prevention of disease. 


In legislation like our own, which fluctuates 


| with the wants and wishes of the people, it is 


very evident that a knowledge of rational pre- 
cepts for the preservation of health, or, as they 
ire technically called, the laws of Hygeine, 
must be of paramount value to guide to the 
enactment of good laws. This is a question 
of high interest to every citizen, whether he 
regard his individual welfare, or the flourishing 
condition of the body politic. y 


aren — — ——_—___ 


OBITUARY. 

“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

Departed this life, on the night of the 18th 
inst., in the 73d year of his age, James Gruine- 
HAM, of this city, of a tedious, and, during the 
latter part of his affliction, a painful illness. 
For many years, he held the station of an elder 
in the Society of Friends, and was a faithful 


| watchman on the walls of Zion, labouring with 


a becoming zeal, against the unsound doctrines, 
which, in their progress, have unhappily pro- 
duced such desolation in our Society. His 
natural abilities were strong; his mind clear and 
comprehensive, and his judgment sound: al- 
though, through the most of a long life, he was 


| engaged in a very laborious occupation, yet he 


read much, more especially in relation to those 
Christian principles and doctrines, received and 
He filled the various sta- 
tions of life, as became a Christian ; discharg- 
ing his duties to religious society faithfully. In 
our meetings for divine worship, his deport- 
ment was solemn and instructive; manifesting 
that his mind was engaged in reverent waiting 
upon God. He conversed but little,on re- 
ligious subjects, during the last several weeks 
of his life ; yet evinced a deep interest in the 


| present tried state of Society ; being anxious 


to hear how Friends were progressing in their 
many important concerns. He continued sted- 
fast in the Christian faith to the end; and it 
may be truly said of him, in the figurative lan- 
guage of Sacred Writ: “ Like as a sheaf of 
corn cometh in his season, he was gathered to 
his fathers.” r 
Baltimore, 9th month, 1829. 





Died on the 6th inst., at his residence in 


freeman is not afraid of tempting the cupidity| Birmingham, Chester county, Samuer Jonzs, 
of tyrannical superiors by a display of attire,|a respectable inhabitant of that place, and a 
either called for by his wants, or dictated by! member of the Society of Friends, in the 72d 
his taste. | year of his age. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 


PRIMITIVE DOCTRINES OF HICKSISM. 


Ay st the followers of Elias Hicks, none 
re zealously devoted themselves to the 
S ! s cause and principles than Ed- 
ward Hicks of Bucks « inty. He has acted 
s part, not so much in a frank and direct 
owal of his sentiments, as by artfully blend- 
ing truth with error, and implanting prejudice 
agains ls, by the invidious comparisons 
wi ‘ n drew between them and the 
‘ s of ecclesiastical tyranny in different 
uges of the church At one time would 
pass high encomiums upon the Bible, and then 
represent it as the most dangerous and iri- 
ous book in the world. From the manner in 
which he sometimes spoke of the Lord Jesus, 
he left his hearers to infer that he was the son 
of Joseph. and could not be regarded as the 
Saviour of the world. Whilst exerting his in- 
genuity to disparage those who occupied the 
highest stations in Society, he would endeavour 
to disguise his feelings with an air of pious so- 
licitude for their benefit. He would term our 
Lord “the incomparable Saviour.’ “the 
blessed Redeemer,” and again assert that 
that which was his Saviour never was, and 
never could be crucified. His devotion to 
Elias Hicks was also « vident. from the |} g 
terms in which he spoke of him. If he had 
Elias with him, he said, be did not care for all 


New York and Philadelphia yearly meeuUngs; 
at another time, asserted that [lias Hicks 
s much a Saviour to the people of the 
present day, as Jesus Christ was to the people 
of his day. 

In corroboration of the fact, that it has been 
his policy to preach into disrepute the elders and 


was a 


substantial members of the Society who reject-| 
ed the dogmas of his friend and patron, we will 
select a iew passages from two 
which he delivered in New York, in the fifth 
month, 1825, taken in short hand, and printed 
by his own party. The woes pronounced by 
our blessed Lord against the Pharisees, were 
favourite topics with him prior to the separa- 
tion. He could scarcely preach in Philadel- 
phia without referring to them; and his first 
discourse on the above oceasion, was introdu-| 
ced by this quotation: —* Wo unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, because ye build the tombs of 
the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous, and say, if we had been in the days 
of our, fathers, we would not have been par- 
takers with them in the blood of the prophets; | 
wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, 
that ye are the children of them which killed 
the prophets. Fill ye up the measure of your 
fathers. Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, 
how can ye escape the damnation of hell?’’| 
This passage, with others of similar import, he 


aiscourses 


THE FRIEND. 





Sn eerie 


Neen nn nee eee een 


no doubt, thought that Jesus Christ was a) 
dangerous man. He introduced new doctrines 
calculated to overturn the settled order of | 
things. is precepts were new and singu-| 
ar.’ ** The scribes and Pharisees thought in 
their persecution of Christ, that they were only | 


engaged 


in preserving their doctrines pure| 
and clear 


They wished to keep what they | 
considered a pure ministry, free from the in-| 
novations which our Saviour was about to in-| 
troduce They claimed an exclusive right] 
thereto, and regarded the doctrine of Jesus as| 
subversive of their established rights and prin-| 
ciples. The design of the speaker, in these] 
remnarks, 1s 
It was an art! 


lished 


wished 


0 obvious to be misapprehended. 

| stroke at the sound and estab-| 
ot the 
preserve 


mem be 


to 


rs meeting, who truly 


1 and the mi- 


the ir doctrines 


nistry uncorrupted. Those who printed his 
discourse understood their signification well, 
and accordingly put nearly the whole of these 


extracts in italic 


We have been present on 


some occasions when such delicious morceaux 


have been ip rrobated by coughing, and scrap- 
It ilready observed, that he 
ranks Elias Hicks with Jesus Christ, and if we 
put Elias’ name in place of that of our Lord 
in the the 
new doctrines,” 


ing the feet 


is 


and substitute 


nts of the ** 


above 


i oppone 


comment, 
‘ ide rs, arm 
for the scribes and Pharisees, we shall readily 
hit the application designed by this smooth-| 
toned preacher. It 
usively, that the party had in contemplation 

introduce 


snows, moreover, con-} 


cl 
to new doctrines—to overturn the 
settled order of things, and that, hence, the 
preservation of pure doctrines and a pure mi- 
nistry on the part of Friends, clearly distin- 

} 


guishes them from the new society, and for 


which they have been termed persecutors. 


In the he Says, * the 
dog without the gates is a voracious animal, 
and disturbs the flock; but the spirit of the 
dog may found among 
those who fill the highest seats.”’ “ Our Saviour 
told us not to give that which is holy to dogs, 
it 
would not satisfy their rage, nor excite their! 
kindness. Resist them not, for it is better 
even to be turned out of the synagogue than) 
to resist them with violence.” 


afiernoon discourse, 


be sometimes even 


for it would answer no valuable purpose. 


This savours| 
of the same spirit in which he afterwards com-| 
pared the yearly meeting's committee to} 
“blood hounds of persecution.” The deep-| 
rooted enmity which dwelt in his mind towards} 
the elders and “ six per cent men,” as he in- 
vidiously termed those who were independent | 
of labour, could not be concealed. With all} 
the smoothness and fawning, which he would 
assume in some parts of his discourse, the object 
was evident—to infuse, under the plausible 
guise of religious concern, a fixed prejudice 


| sending the Bible 


ithem astray from the truth.” 


in the awfully responsible station of a minister 


to the flock ; but the evidence, and our own 
knowledge of him, are too conclusive to leave 
any alternative. 

We have before remarked, that he some- 
times appears to exalt the holy Scriptures; at 
others, he derogates from their true excellency 
and importance. In one of these discourses, 
he says, * Think not that I am about to speak 
lightly of the Scriptures. J esteem them high- 
ly, but I have no idea of putting the letter 
above the spirit. Nor do I believe, that, by 
abroad among the nations 
of the earth, that the cause of religion will be 
so much advanced as many seem to suppose,” 
Why did he caution his hearers not to suspect 
his regard for the Scriptures, unless he was 
conscious that he, and many of the new party, 
have indeed spoken lightly and irrevereptly of 
them on other In the sp¥ing of 
1820, in company with his friend Elias, Ed- 
ward Hicks held a public meeting on Long 
Island, in which he uttered many sentiments 


oceasions / 


disgraceful to a minister professing Christiani- 
ty, and which gave much offence to many se- 
rious people who were present, one of whom 
furnished a friend with this account. “ Speak- 
ing of the Bible, he said, that he would not 
call them to the Bible, but he would call them 
to Christ; and until they had sought afier, and 
obtained that Spirit which dictated the Bible— 
until they were transformed by the renewing 
of the mind. it would do them no good to read 
the Bible, for they could not it. 
The Bible,”’ he said, * could be 
any thing and every thing 
any thing by the Bible, and every thing, and 
nothing. And although he valued the Bible 


understand 
to 
they could prove 


made say 


}as the best testimony of God's will to man, 


when read by one who had been transformed 
by the renewing of the mind; yet for others to 
read the Bible, and get their children to read 
the Bible, was dangerous, and calculated only 
to confound and delude them, and to lead 
And at length 
he summed it all up in these words. “ The 
Bible, considered in the abstract, is the worst 
book in the world ; and I do not hesitate to de- 
clare, that, in my opinion, the Bible has done 
more, a great deal more hurt in the world than 
ever it did good.”’ ‘Thus | have given you a 
sketch of the general tenor of his discourse, 
and pledge myself with the verbal correctness 
of those portions marked with quotation, as 
the very expressions made use of by him. As 
to the sentiments, | doubt not you will unite 
with me in considering them very incorrect, 
and I confidently hope and trust, there are few 
among the Quakers who countenance such 
preaching by their professed approbation. 
Were I influenced by no other motives or fee!- 


often perverted; and with the utmost point and | against these classes of Society—to create an| ings than enmity to your Society, I should Ww ish 
sarcasm he was master of, would endeavour} impassable division between them and such as| such men to continue their offensive meetings, 


to make them bear upon the fathers and mo-| he wished to attach to himself, and to the cause| rather than endeavour to check them. 


thers in the church, who had been in Christ|/of his patron. He possessed a strong aver- 


long before he was known as a member of the} sion to the counsel and admonition of those! 


i 


For, 
however much they may injure others, | am 


sure they will thereby injure their own secie- 


Society, and who have kept their habitations! who were older and more experienced than|ty more. But the interest I feel for the Chris- 
in the truth. On this occasion, he said, “ Those) himself; if any eldering was necessary, he} tian cause, without regard to sects or private 
who fill the highest stations in the church,\ wished it to be done by his juniors, whom he! views, induces me to dread the influence of 
are often, of all others, the most wicked, and| could in return mould into his own views. It! such preaching, as calculated to promote infi- 
the most difficult to reach. Such was the case) is an affecting circumstance to be compelled] delity.” 

of the scribes and Pharisees spoken of. ‘They,|to adopt such opinions of one who has stood 


eam ieee 


Such are the opinions promulgated by Ed- 











ward Hicks as far back as the year 1820, and. 
we have since heard him express similar senti-| 
ments. He then had his friend Elias with him,| 
who holds the same opinions, and, doubtless, 


he cared nothing for the reputation of his year- 
ly meeting, or of the Society at large. It 
would now seem, however, from his later dis- 


courses, that he is endeavourmg to remove the | 


the “new 
doctrines’’ have made on the public mind— 


unfavourable impressions which 
the Hicksites see that the sober, respectable 
part of th 
ity, 


e community abhor the principles of 
infide and that it is their best policy to 
change their ground, and to preach up an or- 
thodox faith. It 
considers some of Elias’ opimions erroneous, 

Our 
statements to 
show the versatility of some of the Hicksite 
leaders—that they have no settled principle 
but that “ unshackled” scepticism respecting 
all doctrines which they dislike. 


is stated that he now 


even 


which he attributes to the effects of age. 


object in recording these is 


But, how- 
ever they may seem to transform themselves 


into ministers of Christ, and by their decep- 


tive measures may draw away a multitude af- 
ter them, yet this deception will eventually be 
broken; the veil which they attempt to spread 


over their principles and designs will be rent, 
and they manifested in their true character: 
and trust, that many, who been 


ignorantly led astray, will see the snare, and 


we have 


make their escape, as some have already done. 


N. 


FOR THE 

REMARKS UPON 
Evan Lewis's Review of the Testimony of Dis- 
ownment issued against Elias Hicks by the 
Monthly Meeting of Westbury and Jericho. 


FRIEND. 


Continued from page 383.) 


My present object, as before intimated, being 
an illustration of the views of primitive lriends| 


upon the doctrine of “ internal light,”* and its 
place in the Christian system, the following 
quotations have been made solely with that 
view. They form but a very small part indeed 
of the evidence which might be adduced, to 
show the real opinions of our predecessors, 
and | have been much more embarrassed by 
the abundance than the scarcity of such testi- 
mony. 

George Fox, in his letter to the governor of 
Barbadoes, says, 


“ And we own and believe in Jesus Christ, hid be- 
loved and only begotten Son, in whom he is well 
pleased ; who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and 
born of the virgin Mary; in whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins ; 
who is the express image of the invisible God, the 
first born of every creature; by whom were all things 
created that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, domi- 
nions, principalities, or powers—all things were cre- 
ated by Him.” 


G. F. thus speaks of this same Lord Jesus 
Christ as being “ crucified for us in the flesh,”’ 
and afterwards ascending into heaven, “ and 
as now sitting at the right hand of God,” 
and then proceeds : 


“Tus Jesus, who was the foundation of the holy 
prophets and apostles, is our foundation; and we be- 


THE FRIEND. 


lieve there is no other foundation to be laid, but that 
which is laid, even Christ Jesus, who tasted death for 
every man, shed bis blood for all men, is the propi- 
tiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world; aceording as John 
the Baptist testified of Him, when he said, * Behold 
the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the 
world.’ 

“ We believe that He atone is our Redeemer and 
Saviour, the captain of our salvation, who saves us 
from sin, as well as from hell and the wrath to come, 
and destroys the devil and his works: He is the seed 
of the woman that bruises the serpent’s head, viz 


Cuaist Jat 
and the last. 
of him, our 


s, the Alpha and the Omega, the first 
He ts, 


wisdom, 


as the Scriptares of truth say 


chteousness, justification, ¢ 
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' : : z 
king of the nature of man, ‘hrough him is the goo¢ 


4 


ness and love of God to mankind, and by him again 
man reneweth and partaketh of these mercies.” 


After speaking at large concerning the holy 
Spirit, R. B. adds the following remarks. w hich 
we desire may be compared with the notions 
of Elias Hicks and of our reviewer, with re- 
gard to their ** internal licht.”’ 


; y this, as we do not at all intend to equal 
irselves to that holy man, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who was born of the Virgin Mary. in whom all the 
ness of the Godhead dwelt box y, so neither do 
we destroy the rea ty of Ss pre ent existence, as 
some have falsely calumniated us. For t gh we 
ifirm, that Christ dwells in ux, yet not immediately, 
yat mediately, as He is in that seed which is in us; 
whereas he, to wit, the Eternal Word, which was 
with God, ar was God, dwelt m fely in that 
oly man. He then is as the Head, and we as the 
members; He the vine, and we the br es. Now, 
is the soul of man dwe therwise, lin a far 
more if ediate manner in the head and the heart, 
than in the hands orlegs; and as the sap, virtue, and 
f the vine lodgeth far otherwise in t t and 
¢ than im the branches, so God dwellet herwise 
in the man Jesus than in P 


Wm. Penn, after speaking of the ** Word 


which was made flesh,”’ as being “ the great 


Light of the world,’ &c. thus further inai- 


cates what was the “ internal light”’ in which 


redemption; neither is there salvation in any othe 
for there is no other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we may be saved.” 

“He is now come in Spirit, ‘ and hath given us 
an understanding that we may know him that 
true He rules in our heart ry his law of love 
and life, and makes us free from the law of sin and 
death. We HAVE No PE B ey wim, for he is the 
quickening Spirit, the second Adam, the Lord fror 
heaven, by whose b d we are cleansed, and ir 
const iences sprinkled from dead works to serve the 
iving God, He is our Mepiator, who makes peace 
and reconciliation between God offended and us of 
fending. He being the oath of God, the new cov .| 
nant of cient, life, grace, and peace, the auth and | 
finisher of our faith Tuts Lord Jesus Christ, t 
Heavenly man, the Immanuel, God with us, we a 
own and bel em He whom the high priest raged 
against, and said he had spoken biasphemy; whom 
the priests and elders of the Jews took counsel toge- 


4 


, 


er against, and @ SAME Whom Ju- 
which the 


Dis treason; 


put to dea t 
das betrayed for thirty rt 


pu 
reward tor 


the 


es « silver, 


priests gave him asa who 


large 
| 
} horrible lie, 


aiso gave money to 


that 


soldiers to broach a 
es came and stole 
hifm away by night whilst they slept. After he was 
M history of the Acts of the 


i 
orth how the chief priests and elders 


his discip 


name 


irisen from the dead, the 


‘ 
i 


' Apostles sets 
persecuted the disciples of ris se8us for preaching 
Christ and | Tuts, We say, is THAT 


ni tion 
,onnp Jesus Cunist whom WE OWN TO BE OUR LIFE 


AND SALVATION.” 


Whoever will read the whole of this letter 
of George Fox to the governor of Barbadoes, 
will see how utterly uniounded is the assertion 
of the reviewer, that the primitive Quakers 
had but one fundamental doctrine; and we have 
extended our quotation to considerable length, 
for the purpose of shgwing what was the * in- 
ternal light’’ in winch the founder of the So- 
ciety believed, who was its author, and what 
was its source; and it is by this plain declara- 
tion, unequivocally proved, that it was the 
same Lord Jesus Christ who was born of the 
virgin, whom Judas betrayed, who died for our 
sins, ascended, and sits at God’s right hand in 
the glorified body, that George Fox acknow- 
ledged as the quickening Spirit, as author and 


t 
| 


souls of believers. 

Elias Hicks represents us as being on an 
equality with Jesus Christ, and that he was on- 
ly an Israelite, a man enlightened and saved 
by the operation of the Spirit in his heart, .as 


a 


this same light or spirit. 

Robert Barclay, after speaking of the eter- 
nal Word and Son of God, as the door of ac- 
cess to the Father, &c. says— 


“Hence he is fitly called the Mediator betwixt 
God and man, for, having been with God from all 
eternity, being himself God, and also in time parta- 


ee 


object of all spiritual illumination in the heart, | 


other good men are enlightened and saved by} 


he believed. 

} 

' ‘ 

} * So that He that is within us, is als uf us, 
even the same that laid down his precious life for us, 
und rose again from the dead, and ever liveth to 


make intercession tor 
Mediator 
God will 
dead.” 


us, being the blessed and alone 
He by whom 
i quick and 


i 


between God and man, and 


udge the world, | 


hoaliy bot 


Replying to an opponent, W. P. says— 


| “ We do not divide or distinguish between Chritt 
| and Jesus of Nor did we ever say, that 
| Jesus of Nazareth is Christ's instrument, to appear 
jin and by for man’s salvation; but that the Word 
| touk flesh, and this is the Christ or Anointed of God. 
| And though sometimes the term Christ is given to 
the Word, sometimes to the prepared body he took, 
as when he is said to die, and be buried, and raised 
again, &c. yet God manifest in the flesh, and Imma- 
nuel God with us, in our nature, is that Christ of 
| God, or Christ the Lord, that hath and will exalt— 
ithe Enlightener, Redeemer, Saviour of the world, 
}both an offering for all, and the Mediator and Sanc- 
tifier of all that desire to come to God by him.” 


Nazareth. 


' 


George Whitehead, after speaking of the 
man Chrisi Jesus, as the only Mediator, says, 


“ And that this same Lord Jesus Christ, who died 
for all men, enlightens every man coming into the 
world, and was and is the light of the world, the way, 
| the truth, and the life, and that the same Christ that 


as the true light internally revealed in the} was crucified and put to death as concerning the 


flesh, and quickened by the Spirit and power of the 
Father, he is inwardly revealed and spiritually in 
the hearts of true and spiritual believers by his noly 
| Spirit, light, life, and grace. And that, therefore, 
his coming, and appearing outwardly in the flesh, 
and inwardly in the Spirit, cannot render him two 
Christs, but one and the same very Christ of God, 
blessed for evermore.” 





John Banks, a worthy Friend who wrote in 
1704, after a most full and satisfactory con- 
fession of faith in the divinity and atonement 
of the Lord Jesus, thus expresses his views of 
the object, source, and nature of the * internal 
hight.” 
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“ That all may know who have desire to have a ' measure of his light and life as in us, or in mankind, 

right standing of our faith and principles, that are not divided nor separable, no more than the sun THE FRIEND. 

we such people, as to our faith in Obrist, as is from its light. And as He ascended far above all) — a ee oO i 
‘ rantly, and others hatefulffffave fendered heavens that he might fill all things, his fulness 2 

& : ys NINTH MONTH, 19, 1829. 


us, as 1 we only, or wholly depepded upon the cannot be Comprehended or contained in any finite 
i for salvation to our souls, afd did not own creature; but in some measure known and experien- 






elieve in Christ as to his coming,death, resur- ced in us, as we are capable to receive the same, as 
rection, ascension, &c. and the benefits we and all | of his fulness we have received grace for grace.” OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
true believers have thereby. “ True and living faith in Christ Jesus, the Son 


A letter from a correspondent of Mount 


~ But ssed, praised, ana magnihed be the wor- of the living God, has respect to his entire being and 





. ; rw } . : ie leas: p 
: : Lord our God for ever, who hath | tuiness, to him entire ly as in himself, and as all} Pleasant, informs that the yearly meeting of 
opened a mares "hi aneneaneune” by Lis poWeTs | Hower in heaven and earth is given unto him, and| Friends of Ohio, which convened there on the 
whereby we Know him in whom we do elieve, j 


. ‘ ; : : ' ‘a > |also an eye and ré spect to the same Son of God, as) 7th inst. was large and satisfactory The 
which is not to believe in the light within distinct}; ly making himself known to the soul, in every , Ve 
: imwardiy making himsell Kn e 80 ’| floor of the large house was nearly filled, and 
| degree of his light, life, spirit, grace and trath | iderabl 1 
and not im Christ. But we believe in both as one, and as He is both the word of faith and the quick-| @ considerable number oct — tne youth 7 
knowing, and being clear in our understanding, that} ning spirit in us, whereby He is the inmediate/ galleries ; all the quarterly meetings were re- 
9 separation can be made be t Christ id the } t . | r a 
no separation can be made betwixt Clirist a | cause, author, object, and strength of our living faith| presented, and all the representatives attended. 
.jin bis name power, and of the work of our sal- Harmony. good order, and unanimity prevail- 


i vation from sin and bondage of corruption; and the . 
eee ; a os , ed throughout the sittings; during which, seve- 


from Christ, or as if people could believe in the light 


hat comes from Him which shines in the hearts 


true believers, and shines in the 





Kness ol 





believers. and therefore the darkness cannot com-|a . 

unbelevers, a 1d therefore the darkne a t m |Son of God cannot be divided from the least or low- 

prehend it. So we as truly believe in that same |... appearance of his own divine light or life in us ral important subjects were discussed and set- 
hrisi W ) i do his be and r0} t rain, | . = ee 5 ” : Tw ' 

Christi wh uid down hist dy and took it Up again, |.» in mankind. and no more than the sun from its own tled. I'wo epistles were presented from Bal- 








s wellas in His light within, and we have b fit : = s ' E . 

: , oe 7 er “mo | light. Nor is the sufficiency of his light within, by|timore. One from the yearly meeting of 

O Saiva by the one as Well as the other, and ol} : gs — . Re ’ — : ° . 

beth, they belnw eno, end are willlag fo hy boldefi ee = Him a vey °F! Friends, signed by Hugh Balderston and Eliz- 
~~ 2 ae Aon secre ee ee ee | his fulness, considered as in himself as without us, ‘ ’ . 

every heip and means which God, in and through | | : ea abeth Gillingham—the other from the Hicks- 


nor can any measure or degree of light, received : : a 
from Christ as such, be properly called the fulness | ite meeting, signed by Philip Evan Thomas. 


t 


. se of Christ, or Christ as in fulness, nor exclude Him,| It was unanimously agreed to receive the for- 

Sew 5 . ins ¢ > } . ’ . 

, 2 ewe is History contains a Veé ry long and so considered, from being our « mmplete Saviour.) mer, and reje ct the latter : in doing whi h, 

cul declaration a . sith issued on behalf of th woe nny 2 Se ar” ain oes “s-| the meeting believed it right distinctly to de- 

a \ 4 nde Ss sion viour, is so consistent, that, without this light, we 

Society of Friends in 1693, and signed by : ' s |clare, that it could not acknowledge religious 
could not know , nor Him to save us from sin, or| ~ > 

deliver us from darkness, condemnation, or wrath to| fellowship with that body represented by P. E. 


| come.” Thomas. 


Jesus Christ, has ordained for our salvation.” 


‘ 


George Whitehead, and seven other persons | 
of the first reputation. This document, which 
its authors say was published * thereby to ma- 
nifest that their belief was really orthodox and| After giving this very minute and clear ex-| _The meeting directe d two thousand copies 
agreéable with the holy Scriptures,” contains] position of the doctrines of ancient Friends,| Of the excellent epistle from London, with the 
a very plain and unequivocal definition of the | officially published on behalf of Society, it will) minute declaratory of the faith ol that yearly 
doctrine of * interna! light,”’ as held by the | be unnece ssary to add further testimony from| meeting annexed, to be printed for distribution 
primitive Quakers, from which we « xtract the | similar sources; and we, therefore, proceed, to| among its members. 

following. After giving their beliefin the Fa-}make a few quotations from the writings of 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit, they say, | Elias Hicks, in order that our readers may be 
\the better able to compare the one with the 


whe Yet that this Word, or Son of God, in the fulness j other. and observe the perl ct contrast which 
) - 100 ~s! ec me perf ord ow 

of time took flesh, ume perfe t man, according to! exists between them. In the Philadelphia ser- 
the flesh, descended and came of the seed of Abra- | 


oa a 
: ) ' 1 ns. P. <VoO ° - Savs— 
ham and David, but was miraculously conceived by | 0s I » ELH - 


On fourth day, the report from the com- 
mittees of the several yearly meetings, recent- 
ly convened in Philadelphia, was read im a 
joint meeting of men and women Friends ; 
there was a general, deliberate, and impres- 
sive expression of approbation, and it was 





the Holy Ghost, and burn of the virgin Mary. And, | J. oe —_— ite 5 . , . 

also, further declared powerfally to be the Son of | “ Then tt was not his [Jesus Christ's} grace, but the free ly united with and adopte d by the meet- 

God according to the Spirif@f sanctification, by the | &™@°° of God communicated to him, as if was com-| ing. 

ssateenatinn Gate tele w ee to the rest of Abraham's children, to every It mav be proper to remark, that the Hicks- 
one in a sufficient degree, to enable them to come up : 


That in the Word, or Son of GOd, was life, anc ites held their meeting one week previous, 
the same life was the light of men, and that he was | 


that true light. which enlightens every man com- . | and entered Friends’ meeting-house by a win- 
ing into the world; and therefore, that men are to| Speaking of the light, he says— }dow. Theirgelect meeting consisted of about 
believe in the light, that they may become the cbil- | |twenty persons, several of whom had been 
dren of the light ; hereby we believe in Christ the | “It all comes from God, and is dispensed to the constituted members of it since the separa- 
Son of Gods as hei th ight and ie within on and dldren of men_and it wat to enue Christ Ike: |ton, ‘Their general meeting varied in MUM 
rour to, and belief in Christ, as in His own unap- lable wisdom seemed necessary and consistent to ef-| ber from four hundred and ninety-nine to five 
proachable and incomprehensible glory and fulness, as lfect the great design in the creation and redemption hundred and sixty persons, of all ages, and 
he is the fountain of life and light, and giver thereof | of the children of men.”—Ibid. p, 252. both sexes. When the smallness of this as- 
unto us ; Christ as in himself, and as in us, being not | 
divided. And that as man, Christ died for our sins, 


to the law and commapdments given them.” 


| “Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the soul, never was) sembly is contrasted with the yearly meeting 
. 4 ; a jseen by the eyes of men, and for ever will be the same of Friends, it offers a strong and direct contra- 
ose again, an was receivec up into giory m 1e power of God, and same divine anointing with! . ss . z. 
heavens. He having, in his dying for all, been that| which Jesus was anointed.”—Quaker, vol. iv. p. 84. diction to the exaggerated statements of Evan 
| Lewis, Halliday Jackson, and others of the 


one great universal! offering and sacrifice for peace, : ; ~3 
atonement, and reconciliation between God and| — — ae lory - the light ae = - 4 “7 followers of Elias Hicks, respecting the num- 
man; and he is the propitiation, not for our sins \**™& “got that he was enlightened with, and the), ; atte t : , . . 
only, but for the ian & he aheate marid We aaa apostle tells us that it enlighteneth every man that ber of their party m Ohio, and will serve to 
reconciled by his death, but saved by his life.” |cometh into the world. But as Jesus was looked! show how little reliance is to be placed on 
” : . upon as a man when on earth, the light in that! their estimates in other places. 
The declaration then speaks of Jesus Christ lbody that walked about the streets of Jerusalem was 
. at aie = I . ry: = |no more than is in every creature as a manifestation ; 2 ; 
as our intercessor and advocate with the Fa-)of that light in them, which would do the same work| The communication from Deer Creek, with 








ther in heaven, and then proceeds— for them it did for Jesus Christ, the son of Abraham,!a small alteration, will appear in our next. 

. : and the son of David.”—Ibid. p. 104. Also the acceptable contribution of our friend 
“For any whom God hath gifted, and called sin- (To be continued.) G 
cerely to preach faith in the same Christ, both as ; 

within and without us, cannot be to preach two 1 Bias ——————— EEE 


Christs, but one and the same, the Lord Jesus Christ, is both the i ? te 
having respect to those degrees of our spiritual La oer - pemepegiie’s at 


j ; PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
knowledge of Christ Jesus in us, and to his own un- den and library, in which he reads and con- 


speakable fulness and glory as in himself in his own en- templates the power, wisdom, and goodness oO Carpenter Street, near Seventh. 
tire being, wherein Christ himself, and the least |}God.—Penn. 


